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Members of the National Woman's Party attending the Open Door International Conference 
in Berlin which adopted a new charter of economics rights for the woman worker. Reading, 
left to right, they are: Maude Williams of New York, member of the Industrial Council of 
the National Woman's Party; Alma Lutz of Boston, Woman's Party delegate; Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Committee on International Action of the Woman's Party; Bertha Moller of 
Chicago, Woman's Party delegate; and A. Marguerite Smith of Boston, Woman's Party 
Ruth Vandeer Litt of New York was another Woman's Party delegate. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SmNATOR GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGRrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


For Economic Freedom 


HERE is no freedom without economic freedom. There is no equality 

without economic equality. There is no independence without economic 

independence. Recognizing these statements to be facts, and recognizing, 
too, the actual and the threatening efforts to use international action to place 
and keep women in a subordinate economic position, Feminists of the world 
gathered at the call of the Open Door Council and determined upon inter- 
national action to establish and maintain oqualty of economic rights between 
men and women. 

The National Woman’s Party, the first national organization of women 
in the United States to insist upon economic equality, had a prominent part 
in that conference, and is proud of its part. It long ago recognized that inter- 
national action is necessary to combat international dangers. In fact, the 
first stirrings of an international movement deyoted to economic equality 
between men and women came three years ago in Paris when, at the Congress 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, the National Woman’s Party 
was denied admittance to the Alliance because of its stand for economic 
equality. 

The basis of Feminism is a psychological one. Feminism rests upon the 
conviction in the hearts of men and women that women are human beings, 
and should have all the rights, duties, responsibilities, and privileges accorded 
human beings. It seems necessary, in view of some laws and attitudes, to 
add that women do not cease to be human beings when they marry or when 
they become parents, any more than men cease to be human beings when 
they marry or become parents. 

In order that women shall have all the liberties and responsibilities of 
human beings, the laws under which they live must place them on an equal 
Status with men, the laws of property, of guardianship of children, of office- 
holding, of suffrage, of inheritance, of contractual rights, of nationality, of 
domicile. 

This done, the job of emancipating women is still not complete. Complete 
economic freedom remains to be attained through changing national laws 
and international conventions which place women or special groups of 
women (i. e., wives or mothers) in a separate class from other persons in 
economic rights and responsibilities. 


UT, some are heard to say, economic equality cannot be won by laws. 
It must be won by a process of education, by changing the habits of mind 
of those dominant in industry, in business, in finance, in the professions. 
True, but much of the inequality of women can be wiped out by equalizing the 
laws, and one of the best means of educating the economic world to new 
and equal customs is that very process of changing the laws so that women 
are no longer classed with young persons and incompetents. The two pro- 
cesses—education and legislation—must go on side by side. There will be 
times when custom is better than law, and times when law is better than 
custom. The end of the Feminist movement will come when, and only when, 
in the law and in the custom of all the peoples of the world men and women 
are equal. 

The Woman Worker’s Charter of Economic Rights, adopted by the Open 
Door International, repeats a highly significant phrase. Three of the eleven 
points in the charter begin with the words, “To decide for herself.” 

That is the keynote of Feminism—the right of woman to decide for herself. 


Why No Women? 


RESIDENT HOOVER, elected, they say, by the votes of women, has 
P appointed all his Cabinet and most of his “Little Cabinet.” Among these 
department secretaries, undersecretaries, and assistant secretaries, there 
appears no woman. The newspapers on Sunday carried reports that a man 
will be appointed to succeed Mabel Walker Willebrandt, former Assistant 
Attorney General, who through two administrations has been the only woman 
holding a position next to a Cabinet officer in our Government. The first 
election in which men and women in England voted on equal terms resulted in 
a woman member of the British Cabinet. Yet after men and women have 
voted on equal terms in the United States for eight years, no woman’ has ever 


been appointed to the Cabinet. 
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The Open Door International / 


the chairman, Chrystal Macmillan, of 

Great Britain, said, “The laws of vari- 
ous nations discriminating against wom- 
en, and the International Labor Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, using its 
power to impose restrictions on women, 
have made necessary an international 
organization with the emancipation of the 
woman worker as its sole object.” 

She then called on members of all the 
nations represented to tell of the condi- 
tion of women in their respective coun- 
tries. 

Elizabeth Abbott of the Open Door 
Council of Great Britain said that al- 
though the principle of equal pay for 
equal work had been written into the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Office, it had never been applied in its 
rulings;. that there was great need of 
international work among women. She 
cited as examples the fact that in India 
46,000 women had been turned out of the 
mines and in Japan women had been 
turned out of the mills, while in justifi- 
cation of this, women in England were 
toif™"that it would help the Lancashire 
cotton mills. 

Ingeborg Walin of Sweden said that in 
Sweden the leading trade union women 
were not in favor of restrictive legislation, 
that all women compositors had been 
thrown out of work by the night-work con- 
vention of the International Labor Office, 
and had been forced to seek less profitable 
employment. 

Gertrud Baer of Germany said that in 
Germany women in the trade unions are 
heartily in favor of restrictive legislation ; 
that the German Constitution gave wom- 
en political rights but that these rights 
are not applied; that one excuse after an- 
other has been used to turn women out 
of the Civil Service, first the excuse of un- 
employment, then conditions after the 
war, then fear of revolution; that the 
condition of workers in all countries is 
bad, but women workers are slaves. 

Thyra Ostman of Finland said that in 
Finland women had attained political 
equality, but she feared that restrictive 
legislation would make women lose much 
that they had gained. She said further 
that since 1928 women have been pro- 
hibited from working as cooks and 
stewardesses on cargo vessels, to protect 
their morals. 

L. H. de Craene of Belgium said that in 
Belgium women have no political rights; 
that married women are in the same posi- 
tion as minors, that women not only have 
to fight against old traditions, but men 
workers as well; that night work has been 
prohibited on the grounds of health and 
morality and that lead and metal work 
has been prohibited because of the danger 
of still birth, although this might occur 


|: opening the conference on June 15, 


A Report of the Berlin Conference by 
Alma Lutz and A. Marguerite Smith, 
National Woman's Party \ 
Delegates 


in many cases because of the immorality 
of the father. 

Doris Stevens of the United States, 
chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Action of the National Woman’s 
Party, said that conditions in her coun- 
try are similar to those which had already 
been mentioned, that “protective” legis- 
lation has strong advocates in the wom- 
en’s organizations in the United States; 


Woman Worker's Charter of 


Economic Rights 
(Adopted by the Open Door International. ) 


A Woman shall have the right: 

‘1. To work in any trade, profession 
or calling; 

2. To equal opportunity for general, 

technical, and professional educa- 

tion, and for apprenticeship ; 

. To equal pay for equal work; 

To equal status and promotion; 

To the same restrictions on hours, 

night work, or overtime as a man 

and no more; 

6. To the same restrictions on work in 
heavy, dangerous, or unhealthy pro- 
cesses aS a man and no more; 

7. To work under legislation and reg- 
ulations as to conditions and hours, 
payment, entry, and training based 
on the nature of the work and not 
on the sex of the worker; 

8. To decide for herself whether she 
shall after marriage engage in the 
paid work of her choice; 

9. To decide for herself whether be- 
fore and after childbirth she shall 
engage in the paid work of her 
choice; 

10. To decide for herself whether to 
engage in the paid work of her 
choice, irrespective of the veto of 
her father, spouse, or other rela- 
tive or other person; 

11. To receive and control her own 
earnings and personally to enforce 
their payment. 


that the National Woman’s Party is wag- 
ing practically a lone fight for the eman- 
cipation of the woman worker and for 
that reason has done little constructive 
work but has managed to block restric- 
tive legislation in many States. She 
strongly urged international co-operation. 

Helen Clay Pederson of Denmark said 
that she came to the conference as an 
individual not representing any society. 
Denmark, however, has a strong women’s 
league. Its important work at present 
is to keep women awake to the dangers of 
restrictive legislation of which so far 
Denmark has been remarkably free. 

Eugenie Miskolezy-Meller of Hungary 
said that the night-work convention was 
the only International Labor Office con- 
vention that Hungary has ratified. 

Mme. C. S. Groot of Holland said that 
women in Holland have had suffrage for 
ten years, but that now a reactionary 
movement is under way. Married women 


are being excluded from business if they 
are under 45 years of age as the coun- 
try wants more population. Women are 
paid a benefit six weeks before and six 
weeks after child birth. 

Marie Verone of France said that the 
ratification of the Night-Work Convention 
had excluded women from the printing 
trade. To meet this, women started a 
newspaper of their own which became 
co-operative. As owners they are allowed 
to work at night. In the telephone, tele- 
graph and postal service women are not 
allowed to work at night when work is 
lighter and the pay greater. An attempt 
is being made to prevent women from 
working on trains at night. She strongly 
urged international co-operation among 
women. 

Dr. Welt Straus of Palestine said that 
teachers in the Jewish schools of Pales- 
tine had had absolute equality, the same 
salaries, and married women had been 
allowed to teach, but the English govern- 
ment under the mandate lowered the 
salaries of women. Although the women 
objected, this continued and now no 
women are employed except in inferior 
positions. Although Palestine is not an 
industrial country, restrictive legislation 
is being thrust upon it by conventions of 
the International Labor Office. 


OLLOWING these interesting reports 

in which the women of all countries 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
restrictive legislation was harmful to 
women, the Open Door International was 
formed and a _ constitution adopted. 
Among the societies which immediately 
affiliated with the Open Door Interna- 
tional were St. Joan’s Social and Political 
Alliance (Catholic) and the National 
Union of Women Teachers of Great Bri- 
tain. Gertrud Baer joined as a corre- 
sponding member to form a branch in 
Germany. Mrs. Pederson of Denmark 
and Dr. Welt Straus of Palestine also 
joined immediately as corresponding 
members. 

Dr. Anita Augspurg and Lida Gustava 
Heymann in stirring speeches then pro- 
posed the adoption of a manifesto and 
charter which were submitted to a com- 
mittee and later adopted. 

The Sunday afternoon session, June 16, 
opened with a stirring speech by Gertrud 
Baer of Germany in which she moved the 
adoption of the resolution regarding the 
progress of women in the professions: the 
retrogression of women in industry and 
in the employment of married women, 
1919-1929. She emphasized the fact that 
restrictive legislation applied solely to 
women not only harmed the woman 
worker but men as well and so could not 
be dealt with as an isolated problem, but 
as one which affects the whole economic 
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system. Lower wages for women mean 
that women can undercut men. This in 
the end will mean unemployment and 
lower wages for men. The increased use 
of machinery means the use of more un- 
skilled labor. Women who are being 
forced out of the Civil Service and other 
higher positions because of restrictive 
legislation are obliged to join the ranks 
of unskilled labor. This is bound to de- 
grade them socially and mentally and 
to reflect upon the economic position of 
men also. 


AUDE WILLIAMS of New York in 
proposing the resolution regarding 
the Night Work Convention told of the 
tragic consequences of the law in New 
York State prohibiting night work for 
women. Mrs. Williams, who is a proof- 
reader, was thrown out of work by this 
law and told of her own experiences as 
well as those of other women of which she 
had first-hand knowledge. Women, when 
they cannot work at night, she said, are 
obliged to forfeit easier jobs with higher 
pay and work on shifts with longer hours, 
harder work, and lower pay. She said 
further that women with families to care 
for found night work much more desirable 
as it enabled them to take better care of 
their families. “You can always hire 
someone to put your children to bed,” she 
said, “but it is far harder to hire someone 
to care for them in the day time and give 
them their meals. When your children 
are in bed asleep you can go to work free 
from worry. You know they are safe 
and are not running about the streets.” 

Eva Somersalo of Finland, formerly a 
member of the Finnish Parliament, said 
that one-third of all the industrial wom- 
en of Finland would be thrown out of 
work by the ratification of the Night- 
Work Convention of the International 
Labor Office. There had been no agita- 
tion in Finland for such “protective” 
legislation but when M. Thomas visited 
Finland he urged the government to ratify 
the Convention. When women protested, 
his one argument was that women work- 
ing at night would not be at home to cook 
coffee for their husbands. In spite of a 
big mass meeting held by women in pro- 
test, the Finnish government prepared 
to ratify. Then the government fell, and 
it is hoped that the new government will 
not ratify. 

“Does all this mean,” asked Mme. 
Somersalo, “that the International Labor 
Office conventions are more important 
than the welfare of Finland?” She said 
further that Finland had no philanthropic 
women who opposed night work. 

This brought up the question of the 
attitude of the Communists toward night 
work for women. Mme. Somersalo, Ger- 
trud Baer, and Rosika Schwimmer said 
that the Communists in their respective 
countries were in favor of so-called “pro- 
tective” legislation for women. 


Mrs. O. M. Aldrich, organizer for the 
Open Door Council of Great Britain, then 
urged that the Open Door International 
work to*check any further night-work 
regulations of the International Labor 
Office. She called attention to the fact 
that once an International Labor Office 
Convention is ratified no effort can be 
made to repeal it for ten years. She told 
of the difficulties which the Night-Work 
Convention had imposed upon women 
electrical engineers in England. Many of 
these women worked in rural districts 
installing electrical plants, and it was 
often necessary for them to work at night. 
Under the Night Work Convention, they 
could not keep their positions, and al- 
though they had spent years training for 
electrical work, had to seek other em- 
ployment. The Night Work Convention 
even interferes with their training as elec- 
trical engineers, as night work is neces- 
sary to complete the course. 

Ruth Vandeer Litt of the United States 
urged that working women of all coun- 
tries organize as a protest, that they form 
their own unions and no longer try to 
work through men’s unions. She said that 
the women in the International Labor 
Office were ex-working women who had 
been elevated to social service positions 
and in this capacity had become the worst 
enemies of the real working woman. 

That women must obtain an adult 
status and not be classed with children 
was the demand of Mrs. Abbott of Great 
Britain. She said further that_many 
countries ratified the International Labor 
Office conventions because international 
regulation had become popular and she 
praised the stand of all the countries 
which had taken no action on the Inter- 
national Labor Office conventions. 

The childbirth resolution was intro- 
duced by Winifred Le Sueur of Great 
Britain in a most pertinent speech, which 
is published elsewhere in this issue of 


Equa. RIGHTs. 


ORIS STEVENS in introducing the 
resolution regarding the constitution 
of the International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations, said that she 
was grateful to the Open Door Council 
for calling this conference by which wom- 
en could make a coherent protest. 
“National laws,” she added, “are of no 
avail when international action threatens.” 
The International Labor Office docu- 
ment in itself, she said, is a good docu- 
ment, but does not work out in practice 
because it is administered by the other 
sex and by women who have the man’s 
point of view. Members of the Inter- 
national Labor Office are chosen from rep- 
resentatives of industries of chief import- 
ance. This excludes women, as the larg- 
est number of women are employed as 
unpaid workers in the home. Further- 
more, women in industry are badly organ- 
ized. Very little money has been spent 


Equal Rights 


in that direction and women have been 
in industry in great numbers a compara- 
tively short time. In many countries 
women do not vote and can exert no 
pressure on their governments who send 
delegates to the International Labor 
Office. 

In seconding the resolution Gertrud 
Baer of Germany emphasized the neces- 
sity of organizing separate trade unions 
for women. “Women must be separately 
organized,” she said, “ and must not be 
looking for the favor of men.” 

Lida Gustava Heymann of Germany 
introduced the weight-lifting resolution 
and called attention to the action taken 
by the International Federation of Medi- 
cal Women at Bologna in 1928: 

“That in the opinion of this Coun- 
cil any legislation which fixes a defi- 
nite limit of weight to be lifted by 
women is unscientific. Legislation 
which deals with weight - lifting 
should relate the weight allowed to 
the lifting capacity of the individual 
—whether man or woman—as ascer- 
tained by careful tests.” 

Florence M. Beaumont of Great Bri- 
tain said that it was a recognized fact 
that women in England had not suffered 
from weight-lifting, that during the war 
women did much heavy lifting with no 
ill effects, that women who were employed 
at such work were strong and healthy. 
Weak women found other work. 

The equal pay resolution was intro- 
duced by Ethel Froud of the National 
Union of Women Teachers of Great Bri- 
tain. She said that if the International 
Labor Office could do bad things for wom- 
en, it could also do good things and we 
must make it do them; also that the 
Equal Rights principle is written into the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Office but has never been put into effect. 

Mme. Walin of Sweden in seconding the 
resolution said that in Sweden men and 
women teachers had received equal pay 
but in 1910-11, the salaries of men only 
were raised because it was said that men 
had families to support. Men and women 
now begin teaching at the same salary 
but the maximum salary for men is higher 
than that of women. 


HEN Anna Obergsson of Sweden 

called attention to the fact that old 
age pensions for men and women are un- 
equal as regards percentage and age. 
Women are supposed to live longer and 
be hardier than men and therefore do not 
receive their pensions as early as men. 
She also said that when boys and girls 
are boarded out more is paid for boys 
than for girls. 

It was then decided that a resolution 
be drafted regarding the inequality in 
old age pensions. 

Dr. Anita Augspurg of Germany intro- 
duced the lead paint resolution, saying 
that men are affected by lead paint as 
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well as women; that it is unjust to pro- 
hibit only women from work with lead 
paint; and that it is the duty of industry 
to do away with the dangers. 

Rosika Schwimmer moved the adoption 
of the resolution on conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labor Office. 

Mme. Walin of Sweden seconded the 
resolution, and said that the Night Work 
Convention had deprived women composi- 
tors of their work in Sweden; that since 
the ratification of the Childbirth Conven- 
tion women cannot work for six weeks 
after childbirth unless they have the per- 
mission of a doctor, but receive no_ bene- 
fit from the government during this time. 
Often it would be better for them to go 
to work sooner and earn, for they are 
always obliged to work at home and their 
home work is usually more strenuous than 


the work for which they are paid. Often 
during these weeks their lack of salary 
means that they cannot have proper food. 
Mrs. Abbott of Great Britain then ably 
introduced the resolution regarding the 
minimum wage fixing machinery conven- 
tion of the International Labor Office. 


UTURE work was discussed, Mrs. 

Abbott suggesting a headquarters, a 
world press statement, and a news sheet. 
She also emphasized the need of adequate 
funds to carry on the work of the Open 
Door International. Miss Macmillan 
called attention to the fact that in two 


* years an international meeting of women 


physicians would be held, that the subject 
of restrictive legislation would be con- 
sidered, and that they should be informed 
of the facts. 

It was also suggested that national 
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organizations of women teachers should 
keep in touch with the work of the Open 
Door International. Mrs. Pederson of 
Denmark and Alma Lutz of the United 
States extended an invitation to members 
of the Open Door Council to speak before 
groups of women in Denmark and in the 
United States. 

The following Governing Board was 
elected: 

Chrystal Macmillan, Great Britain; 
Elizabeth Abbott, Great Britain; Wini- 
fred Le Sueur, Great Britain; Ruth Van- 
deer Litt, United States; Gertrud Baer, 


. Germany; L. H. de Craene, Belgium; Eva 


Somersalo, Finland; Ingeborg Walin, 
Sweden; Frantiska Plaminkova, Czecho- 
Slovakia; Helen Clay Pederson, Den- 
mark. The Governing Board elected Miss 
Macmillan, president; Mrs. Abbott, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Litt, treasurer. 


Open Door Manifesto 


I. We, men and women of many na- 
tions, believing in the common humanity 
of man and woman, and that a woman as 
well as a man is an end in herself, have 
banded ourselves together in the Open 
Door International for the emancipation 
of the woman’worker. Our aim is to se- 
cure an equality of status, liberty, and 
opportunity between men and women to 
enjoy the ordinary human right to en- 
gage in paid work; and to ensure that a 
woman shall not be denied this right, or 
restricted in its exercise, by reason of sex, 
marriage, parenthood, or childbirth. 

II. The aim of Feminism is that a 
woman should enjoy the same human 
rights as a man in all spheres of life. It 
is so with education, the control of prop- 
erty, the franchise. And the Open Door 
International has been formed to secure 
for a woman the same right as a man with 
regard to paid work. 


III. All trades, professions and other 
callings should be open to women. A 
woman should have the same opportunity 
for training, entry and promotion as a 
man, The fallacy that work can be prop- 
erly divided into men’s work and women’s 
work must be combatted; the divisions 
which exist are purely arbitrary and arti- 
ficial and differ from one country to an- 
other. She should not be excluded from 
trade unions and professional organiza- 
tions. And she should have the right per- 
sonally to receive and control her own 
earnings. 


IV. A woman should not be classed 
with a child or young person, but as an 
adult, with the same status, freedom, and 
opportunity in work as a male adult. She 
should be free to work and protected as a 
worker on the same terms as a man, and 
legislation and regulations dealing with 


(Adopted June 16, 1929, by the 
Conference of the Open Door 


International at Berlin) 


conditions and hours, payment, entry, and 
training should be based on the nature of 
the work and not on the sex of the worker. 

V. Prohibitions and regulations based 
on this principle, and applied equally to 
men and women may benefit the workers. 
But the exclusion of women, however 
benevolent the intention, from night work 
or from professions, callings, trades, or 
processes, said to be unsuitable, unhealthy, 
or dangerous, or the special regulation of 
their hours and conditions of work, pro- 
tects men by creating and maintaining 
many employments and processes as 
monopolies for the male worker, limits 
the woman in her choice of employment, 
lowers her status as a worker, and segre- 
gates her at the bottom pf the wage 
market. | 


VI. It is essentially unjust to pay a 
woman less than a man for doing equal 
work. The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value embodied in the con- 
stitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations 
should be applied in practice nationally 
and internationally. 

VII. (a). A woman, irrespective of 
marriage, parenthood, or _ childbirth, 
should have the right at all times to 
decide whether or not she shall engage 
in paid work. 

(b). Marriage should not entail the 
imposition of penalties or any loss of hu- 
man rights. To take from a woman the 
right to engage in the paid work of her 
choice, or to deprive her of the control of 


her own earnings because she is married, 
is a serious infringement of personal lib- 
erty. 


(c). That a woman has a child, or that 
she is about to bear a child, is no reason 
for taking from her the inherent right her- 
self to decide whether to work or to ab- 
sent herself. The assumption that by 
marriage a woman becomes the adjunct of 
her husband is beginning to be discred- 
ited ; but it has scarcely begun to be recog- 
nized that the natural function of mother- 
hood is no reason for restricting a woman 
in any of her rights as a human being. 
This fallacy must be combatted. There is 
no objection to giving an allowance to a 
woman at the time of the birth of her 
child so long as this is not accompanied 
by a prohibition to work; nor is there ob- 
jection to such a grant being made condi- 
tional on her giving up her paid work, 
since that would still leave her freedom 
of choice. A free race is not born of slave 
mothers. 

VIII. The Feminist movement has con- 
verted world thought at least, to the ad- 
mission of women to the exercise of the 

rordinary human right to education, to the 
control of her property, to equal franchise, 
though too many countries have still not 
embodied these reforms in legislation. 


Quite otherwise is it with the economie 
emancipation of the woman worker. So 
far is world thought from appreciating 
that woman is a human being where eco- 
nomic rights are concerned, that prohibi- 
tions and restrictions placed upon her, 
which are not applied to male workers, 
are called “protection”—a word when ap- 
plied to women too often the pseudonym 
for tyranny. True protection can only be 
given by the same status, the same free- 
dom, and the same opportunity for a 
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woman as for a man. And this entails 
legislation and regulations based on the 
nature of the work and not upon the sex 
of the worker. 

IX. In the professions, prohibitions on 
the entry of women, now rapidly disap- 
pearing, are the result of an age-long tra- 
dition; in industry, on the other hand, 
discriminations against women are of 
comparatively recent origin, and are 
spreading like a malignant growth. Na- 
tionally they are being imposed by legis- 


lation; internationally they are being 
initiated by the International Labor Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations. 

X. That body, while doing good work 
in atlvocating regulations equally applica- 
ble to both men and women workers, be- 
comes a real danger to women when it 
proposes and uses its international ma- 
chinery, internationally financed by the 
governments of the world, to do propa- 
ganda in favor of restrictions placed on 
women alone. 


Equal Rights 


XI. Opponents, for all their good in- 
tentions, belong to an era that is gone. 
We look to the future, realizing that this 
economic emancipation has hardly begun. 
The struggle has become international. 
The treatment of women as workers in 
one country has repercussion throughout 
the world. For these reasons we have 
drawn up a charter of economic rights, 
and, to secure them, have founded the 
Open Door International for the economic 
emancipation of the woman worker. 


Freedom for Mothers 


E NOW come to the most inter- 
WV esting resolution on the program, 
because it is the most contro- 
versial. Controversial, of course, among 
those who haven’t yet appreciated the im- 
plications of the word liberty; not con- 
troversial for us, who are all agreed on 
this subject, since we have thought it out 
and know that this word liberty applies 
just as much to a mother as to any other 
woman. 
First let me read you the resolution: 


“This Conference declares that ma- 
ternity is no reason for denying to a 
woman the human right to decide for 
herself at all times whether or not 
she shall engage in paid work. 

“Tt, therefore, demands the revision 
of the Childbirth Convention of the 
International Labor Organization so 
that the convention shall no longer 
propose that a woman shall not be 
permitted to work in an industrial 
or commercial undertaking during 
the six weeks following her confine- 
ment. 

“The Conference declares that such 
a prohibition is not a protection to 
the woman but a serious attack on 
her personal freedom as an individ- 
ual, and points out that, if adequate 
grants from public funds were given 
to any woman who decided to leave 
her paid work at that time, the wom- 
an would be in a position to decide 
whether it was for the benefit of her- 
self and child that she should tem- 
porarily give up her work. At the 
same time the Conference declares 
that money provided at that time by 
insurance schemes should not have 
any such condition attached to it.” 
And then let me read you the relevant 

section of the convention (adopted by the 
International Labor Office conference in 
Washington in 1919): 


Draft Convention Concerning the Employ- 
ment of Women Before and 


After Childbirth 


ARTICLE 3. 
“In any public or private indus- 
trial or commercial undertaking or 
in any branch thereof, other than an 


(Speech Delivered at the Open Door 
International in Berlin, June | 6, 
1929, by Winifred Le Sueur 
of Great Britain) 


undertaking in which only members 

of the same family are employed, 

a woman— 

“(a) Shall not be permitted to 
work during the six weeks following 
her confinement. 

“(b) Shall have the right to leave 
her work if she produces a medical 
certificate stating that her confine- 
ment will probably take place within 
six weeks. 

“(c) Shall, while she is absent 
from her work in pursuance of para- 
graphs (a) and (b), be paid bene- 
fits sufficient for the full and healthy 
maintenance of herself and her child, 
provided either out of public funds 
or by means of a system of insurance 
the exact amount of which shall be 
determined by the competent au- 
thority in each country, and as an 
additional benefit shall be entitled to 
free attendance by a doctor or cer- 
tified midwife.” 

Now the intention of this convention 
was good, but the effect is bad. This often 
happens when people try to build reforms 
on a wrong basis. The basis on which 
reforms can be solidly built is that which 
takes a woman as a human being, with 
the ordinary rights of self-determination, 
as far as our modern civilization gives 
opportunity of self-determination to any 
one. What the framers of the convention 
have tried to do is two things. First they 
have tried to “protect” the woman from 
going to work when it would be better 
for her health to rest. Secondly they have 
tried to “protect” the child by preventing 
the mother from going to work. 

Let us take first the so-called “protec- 
tion” of the mother. Note that no one 
can protect the working woman from 
having to work after childbirth. All they 
do is to prevent her from taking paid 
work in a factory or workshop. Now no 
woman will want to go to work soon after 
childbirth. If she hurries back to her 
factory soon after, it is because she needs 
the money. In England from 1871-1913 


women were forbidden by law to go back 
for four weeks, but no factory inspector 
could enforce it. The women needed the 
money more than ever, with a child to 
support, and they slipped back to work. 
Because they wanted the money! Yes, 
this must be the reason, for when under 
an insurance law they got a maternity 
benefit, then they stayed away. 


Let us consider for a moment the prac- 
tical effect on a woman who is in urgent 
need of wages, and who has just borne 
a child. Under the terms of the conven- 
tion you are to forbid her to work, and 
to give her a benefit. Why then forbid 
her to work? If you give her an adequate 
benefit, 99 out of 100 will not want to go 
back to work. If a woman, in spite of 
the benefit, still wants to go back, it will 
be because there are some special reasons 
which compel her to do so. And she is 
probably the only person who knows what 
those reasons are. 

Give her the choice, and assume that 
she will choose as is best for her and her 
child. If the benefit is sufficient she will 
take it. But who is to fix what the bene- 
fit is to be? The convention says: “the com- 
petent authorities” of the various coun- 
tries which ratify the convention. If the 
woman has the choice the governments 
will be obliged to make the benefit ade- 
quate, as they will know that if it is too 
low she will be driven back to barn wages 
at a higher level. But even if the benefit 
were sufficient to compel the woman to 
take it, the convention would still be 
thoroughly bad, because it perpetuates 
the old anti-Feminist idea that a woman 
is a poor creature who does not know 
what is best for her. Poor inferior ig- 
norant class, they must be “allowed” and 
“forbidden.” “We must consider the 
child.” “The well-being of the child is 
of first importance.” No, indeed, this 
is to put the cart before the horse. The 
well-being of the generation to come will 
best be helped by considering that it is 
born of two free human beings, not of a 
free father and an inferior slave mother. 

And we repudiate two ideas. First that 
the State should assume that the mother 
herself will not do what is best for her 
child; and secondly that a childbearing 
woman is not a human being, with the 
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rights and freedom of choice of a human 
being, but only a means of bringing a 
child into the world. The State may 
very well say “If you give up your work, 
we will give you a sufficient benefit.” That 
would be quite all right. But the State 
must neither say “I forbid you to work 
and give you a benefit,” nor “I compel you 
to insure and then only give you your 


insurance money on my conditions.” 

A woman who bears a child makes a 
contribution to the State, and the State 
may well try to encourage her to do her 
best for the child by giving her a benefit 
if she stays away, but the State must not 
make conditions with regard to insurance 
money, to which she has contributed out 
of her earnings. For me this is the touch- 
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stone of Feminism. If you hope to bene- 
fit the child by lowering the mother to 
a class which has to be dictated to and 
forbidden, you have not yet realized that 
the real well-being of the child, the family, 
and the world will best be attained when 
the mother is regarded and treated as a 
free adult human being, with liberty and 
ability to make her own decisions. 


French Women Municipal Candidates 


suffrage bill which would have per- 


[’ spite of the defeat of the municipal 
mitted women in France to vote for 


municipal councillors, at least two women - 


offered themselves as candidates for the 
office of councillor in the recent elections. 

One polled 78 votes out of 600 cast, 
which shows, says Le Droit des Femmes, 
that if she had started her campaign 
earlier and if the voters had believed she 
could take office, she might have been 
elected. The other, a midwife, made her 
campaign a means of spreading suffrage 
propaganda, and of putting searching 
questions to other candidates. She won 
much applause, if no votes. 

According to a story reprinted from 
L/Oeuvre by La Francaise, a Mme. Variot 


Zonta for Equal Nationality 

HE Ninth Annual Convention of 

Zonta Clubs, held at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 14-15, adopted a resolution 
calling upon nations to adopt a conven- 
tion providing that “there shall be no dis- 
tinction based on sex in the law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality.” 


Suffrage in New Spain Constitution 
HE new constitution presented to the 
Spanish National Assembly on July 5 
for study and examination during the 
summer months provides for universal suf- 
frage, and for a siiele legislative body 
known as the Cortes. One-half of the 
Cortes will be elected by universal suf- 
frage, and women as well as men may 
become members. Thirty members will 
be appointed by royal decree, and the 
rest elected by special classifications or 
professions as laws enacted later may 
establish. There will be one member of 
the Cortes to each 100,000 inhabitants. 
The constitution guarantees to each citi- 
zen the right to elect his profession and 
to learn it as seems to him fittest. 
Business Women Seek Equality 
INTERNATIONAL, an or- 


ganization of business and profes- 


sional women, is seeking ways to equalize 
the status of men and women in business, 
according to reports made at its tenth 
annual convention held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the last week in June. 


has actually served four years as a mu- 
nicipal councillor of Malakoff, near Paris, 
in spite of an official declaration that her 
election was null and void. 

“IT was elected four years ago,’ Mme. 
Variot informed the newspaper corre- 
spondent, “by 2,830 votes. I firmly de- 
clared, like Mirabeau, ‘I am here by the 
will of the people, and I will not leave 
except at the point of the bayonet.’ Then 
I took my seat. And I am still here. 
My election, after being regularly pro- 
claimed by the mayor, was submitted to 
the Council of State by one of my col- 
leagues, Dr. Dureau. And not until a 
year from that time was it voided. I 
took no notice of the decision. The Pre- 
fecture has been much annoyed by my 


Feminist Notes 


Newspaper reports of the convention 
said that the interest of delegates cen- 
tered chiefly in the reports containing 
suggestions toward the enlargement of 
women’s activities in business. The re- 
port of the Business Methods Committee 
showed that the members are thinking of 
service not only to themselves but to all 
women in business in trying to place 
women on an equal basis with men in the 
economic world. 

Grace Edna Hicks, president of the 
Quota Club at Providence, Rhode Island, 
said that whereas in 1840 only seven pro- 
fessions were Open to women, and in 1909 
nine were still closed, now all are open. 

Approximately $20,000 was spent by 
the organization last year for work with 
girls and community work, it was re- 
ported. 


Women Waitresses on Liner 
OURTEEN women are now waitresses 
on the Grace motor liner Santa Bar- 
bara, the first women to serve in such 
a capacity. As the press reported it, 
they “usurped another place heretofore 
thought reserved only for men.” The 
best part of the story is that they are 
paid the same wages as the men _ they 
replace, according to newspaper accounts. 
All men will be removed as stewards on 
the Grace Line, the company says. 
Meanwhile, Le Droit des Femmes re- 
prints from Les Echos a news story which 


says that Blanche Tucker, cashier of the 


case. .. . But for four years it has closed 
its eyes.” . 

Mme. Variot has served on the school, 
health, and public relief committees. She 
has missed but one meeting in four years. 
She has refrained from signing the min- 
utes, lest the mayor should annul them, 
nor has she acted as a member of the 
electoral college which elects the Senate. 
Her husband was delegated to exercise 
this function for her, although he is no 
municipal councillor in his own right. 

Mme. Variot was not certain, in view 
of the failure of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill, whether she would run for 
re-election. No further news concerning 
her has reached Equa. Ricuts. 


French restaurant on the ocean liner 
Majestic, beat several men of the ship’s 
personnel in a test which consisted of 
leaping at a signal into a lifeboat, in 
which seamen had taken their places, 
directing the lowering of the boat to the 
level of the water, a distance of 21 meters, 
and taking her place at the oars. 


University Recognizes Woman 

R. WINIFRED CULLIS has been 

elected deputy chairman of the Con- 
vocation of the University of London. No 
other woman has ever held this high posi- 
tion, for even in the newer universities, 
where complete equality between the sexes 
is established, only a few women hold 
chairs or take any leading part in ad- 
ministration. Dr, Cullis is professor of 
physiology in the University of London, 
and is head of the physiological depart- 
ment of the Royal Free Hospital School 
of Medicine for Women. She is president 
of the British Federation of University 
Women and vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Federation, which owes much to 
her support and to her wide international 
outlook. The appointment of a 
woman to a prominent place in the coun- 
cils of the University of London is in ac- 
cord with the best traditions of the Uni- 
versity, which was the first in England 
to open its doors to women students on 
the same terms as men, comments the 
Woman’s Leader (England). 
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Greatest Victory of All 
N EVEN more important victory than 
mere equal franchise and the elec- 
tion of more women to Parliament was 
won by English women, it is indicated by 
English Feminist magazines. Lady 
Rhondda’s weekly, Time and Tide, com- 
ments as follows on the campaign: 

“One thing is clear. Women candidates 
for Parliament are no longer looked wpon 
as stunt candidates. The electors have 
decided that a candidate, male or female, 
shall be a candidate and nothing but a 
candidate. The red herring of sex draws 
no one from any trail.” 

The Woman’s Leader says that equal 
citizenship was a considerable campaign 
issue. Sir Robert Newman in his cam- 
paign fearlessly stood for full equality in 
all his speeches, for example, and, com- 
ments Woman’s Leader, “it would have 
warmed the heart of any Feminist to 
have heard this gallant defender of the 
faith rouse an audience of 2,000 women 
to red-hot enthusiasm on the right of the 
married woman to work and the abolition 
of all sex distinctions.” 


Mexican Party for Suffrage 
HE National Anti-re-electionist Party 
of Mexico has adopted a platform in- 
cluding a plank indorsing the right of 
women to vote. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Urges Women Legislators 


RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

wife of the Governor of New York, 
speaking in Buffalo recently urged that 
more women be candidates for the State 
Legislature in districts where they have 
a chance to be elected. She suggested 
that Buffalo Democrats choose a woman 
in some district “where she will have some 
chance.” 


Another Bank Woman 
ATTIE E. MASLIN has been selected 
assistant secretary of the Irving 
Savings Bank, New York City, by its 
board of trustees. 

Miss Maslin has been an employee of the 
Irving Savings Bank since 1904 and has 
worked successively as stenographer, 
clerk and secretary to the president. In 
announcing the promotion the bank said 
it was “in recognition of her ability and 
initiative and of her. long service to the 
bank.” 


Hindu Women’s Property Rights 


TRI DHARMA reports that after 

many years of discussion a small 
piece of social legislation, under the title 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Bill — the object of which is to 
rectify a glaring anomaly in the Hindu 
law of succession — has passed the two 


Houses of the Central Legislature and is 
awaiting the assent of the Governor- 
General. 


In accordance with the existing Hindu 
law, women are totally excluded from suc- 
cession. The bill provides that, in prefer- 
ence to remote and unknown relatives, the 
kith and kin of the deceased should re- 
ceive ashare. The bill, which is described 
as a modest one, is hailed by progressive 
Indian women as a small beginning in 
the direction of extending economic jus- 
tice to women in Hindu society. 


Millions of Bushels and Dollars 


S secretary and treasurer of the Texas 
- Wheat Growers’ Association, Grace 
Webster handles millions of bushels of 
wheat—which means millions of dollars. 
So successful has been her management 
of this co-operative marketing enterprise 
that the farmers belonging to the associa- 
tion placed in her hands this winter an 
additional responsibility—that of market- 
ing their coarse grains as well. Miss 
Webster is in her early thirties. 


German Woman Publisher 


NNA ROITH is said to be the first 
woman in Germany to manage a 
publishing house. She is both editor-in- 
chief and publisher of a well-known firm 
in Munich. 


News ‘from the Field 


Seattle Women Answer Opponents 
ARY CHAMBERLAIN, member of 
the Washington State Committee 
of the National Woman’s Party, writes 
an interesting story of a meeting of a 
League of Women Voters she recently at- 
tended. At this meeting a young history 
instructor from the University of Wash- 
ington gave her reasons for opposing the 
Equal Rights Amendment. She said that 
it was too vague and inclusive, that it 
would destroy mothers’ pensions and ali- 
mony. Her arguments led to the infer- 
ence that if the restrictions against wom- 
en’s being miners or longshoremen were 
removed, women would flock into these 
trades, “to the everlasting destruction of 
motherhood,” Mrs. Chamberlain writes. 

Judge Reah Whitehead, who was pre- 
siding over the meeting, answered the 
argument about mothers’ pensions very 
capably, stating that her experience as 
judge had convinced her of the desira- 
bility for aid for the father with mother- 
less children as well as the mother with 
fatherless children—in other words, for 
children’s aid rather than “mothers’ pen- 
sions.” Responses from the floor indi- 
cated that many others felt the same way 
about it, Mrs. Chamberlain writes. 

Then Rosalie Jones Dill, wife of Senator 
Clarence C. Dill of Washington, and one 
of the leading workers for woman suf- 


frage, told of the hearing on the Equal 
Rights Amendment before a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which she attended. Mrs. Dill spoke with 
the greatest admiration of the courage 
and ability of the representatives of the 
National Woman’s Party, and completely 
repudiated the history instructor’s re- 
mark that the Woman’s Party movement 
for Equal Rights “had a sort of Carrie 
Nation flavor.” 

Mrs. Dill said that she had not fully 
made up her mind as to the best way to 
establish equality between men and 
women, but spoke favorably of the work 
done by the National Woman’s Party. 


Young Women’s Council to Entertain : 
HE Young Women’s Council of the 
National Woman’s Party will enter- 

tain in the garden at National Head- 
quarters at 8.15 P. M., Tuesday, July 23. 

Rebecca Greathouse, Assistant United 
States District Attorney, and members 
of the Women’s Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia will present a skit 
taking off the way in which women for- 
merly were examined for admission to 
the bar. 

Dancers from the Catherine Dunkhorst 
studios will give a program. Maxine 
Townsend, vice-chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council, will play the piano, 


accompanied by a cellist, for the dancing. 

Ruby A Black, managing editor of 
Equat Ricuts, a Washington newspaper 
correspondent, and national president of 
Theta Sigma Phi, national honorary and 
professional fraternity for women in 
journalism, will speak on some aspect of 
the question of economic equality between 
men and women. 

Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the 
Young Women’s Council, will preside. 


Heads Contest Committee 

ENA MAVERICK GREEN of the 
Texas State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party is chairman of a contest 
committee offering a series of prizes for 
the best suggestions for desirable future 
development of San Antonio, historic 
Texas city. Lola Maverick Lloyd, a sister 
of Mrs. Green and a member of the Wom- 
an’s Party, is another member of the com- 

mittee, The contest closes December 1. 
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